THE  UNIT  OF  LIFE

wife and husband seems to grow brighter with
the passage of years. "Dearest Hart," they are
writing to each other long after the charm of
youth has vanished; "as for this little groaning
wife of my own," testifies William Blundell after
half a century of bufferings bravely shared, "I
think she will never fail me."10

Once married a woman had plenty to do. In
this respect my Lady was as good as Joan, the
village housewife. The management of a coun-
try house called for all a woman's energies.
Invested with her chatelaine of keys, the squire's
wife was made mistress of kitchen, brewery,
and buttry, storehouse and stillroom. It was her
task to provide "wholesome and cleanly diet"
for husband, children and household, to keep
cows and poultry for dairy and larder, to see
that the fish-ponds were stocked and the herb-
garden tended. Under her charge was the great
household which the smallest manor-house was
forced to maintain in an age when public services
were in their infancy, and even letters had to be
fetched by a servant from the nearest post town.
And in a large mansion the normal retinue of
butler, cook, housemaids and scullions, laundry-
and dairymaid, coachman, grooms and foot-
boys, were reinforced by a whole regiment of
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